I-]       PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION.
But the law in itself has nothing to do with conscience, nor religion, nor even with moral right and wrong, as estimated by individuals. Moreover, it knows nothing of absolute principles from which we must not diverge. It is but a series of arbitrary rules, accumulated or varied from century to century, and defining the terms on which people may best live in each other's society. It is a system of adjustments and compromises,.founded upon experience and trial. The complication of social relations is such that no simple unqualified laws can hold good in all cases; necessary exceptions spring up as soon as ever we try to establish a general proposition. It migHt surely be thought, for instance, that a man would be free to buy and sell as he thought best. Barter, moreover, being the original simple form of commerce, would & fortiori seem to be open to every free subject. Yet, since the fourth year of Edward IV. (cap. 1) laws have existed prohibiting the payment of wages in the manner of barter. Even at the present day the Truck Act is in full operation (1st and 2d William IV. cap. 37), and in a number of specified trades inflicts penalties on any settlement of wages by way of barter, the third offence being treated as a misdemeanour punishable by fine only at the discretion of the court. Curiously enough, however, this law does not apply to agricultural labourers, domestic servants, and various other important classes of the employed. What is a misdemeanour in an iron-work or cotton-mill, is the most familiar arrangement possible in the adjoining farmhouse. All that can be said in .favour of the law, and it is probably sufficient, is that repeated inquiry and long experience ever since the time of King Edward IV. have shown that masters abuse the liberty